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portion of a quern was found, as well as several fragments of another. Having excavated to a 
depth, of twelve feet six inches from the bottom of the door, a trench was sunk to a precisely similar 
depth without ; — an experiment we had never previously had an opportunity of making ; but neither 
within nor without were any vestiges of human remains discovered. It may be observed that, as in 
the case of Devenish, the lime floor was found, though not as a covering either of reliques or of a 
body interred in a recent state ; though lime seems to have been only procurable by the tedious pro- 
cess of burning shells, and it is not easy to imagine why so much care was expended, — particularly 
when a wooden floor seems to have been laid above the one formed of lime. 



KELATIVE ANTIQUITY OF STONE AND BRONZE WEAPONS. 

BY THE REV. JAMES O'LAVERTY. 

To investigate the social position and civilization of the inhabitants of Ireland in pre-historie 
times is a work peculiarly suited to this Journal ; but the writer who commences such a work must 
be no closet- antiquary, nor one who follows servilely in the wake of others. He must approach his 
subject without prejudice ; for unfortunately it often happens, that Irish antiquaries have a pre- 
arranged theory, which they are determined to write out, despite of facts. To arrive at the truth, 
it is necessary to test the opinions and conclusions of those who have preceded us, by personal in- 
vestigation, and by a patient and careful comparison of facts. 

The science of Archaeology is, to speak correctly, new in Ireland, and it is too soon perhaps to 
pronounce definitely on many subjects embraced by it ; it is at present only possible to collect and 
arrange ; and it would be a great movement in the right direction if the individual circumstances of 
every "find" were accurately published: then there would be a chance that the industrial and 
artistic history of Ireland might be rescued from the delris of the past. 

The relative antiquity of the stone and bronze periods in Europe has long been a disputed ques- 
tion. "Wilson, in his Pre-Historic Annals of Scotland,, follows out a theory of the Danish archaeo- 
logist, Thomsen, and divides the past time into — 1st, the Stone Period; 2nd, the Bronze Period; 
3rd, the Iron Period ; and 4th, the Christian Period. This theory, at first sight, seems very plausible ; 
but it is inconsistent with the account given in Genesis, where we find it stated that Tubal Cain 
" was a hammerer and artificer in every work of brass and iron/' at a period long antecedent to our 
" Pre-historic times." Indeed it would seem that we place too much reliance on our theories of the 
gradual development of the arts ; in good truth, if they were correct, we must suppose Koe and his 
sons to have been mere savages ; and then the most extended scheme of chronology would be in- 
sufficient to educate man to rear the pyramids of Egypt, or to decorate the sculptured palaces of 
Assyria. 
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The public works, undertaken some years ago, for improving the navigation of the river Bann, 
at Portglenone, on the borders of Antrim and Derry, presented an excellent opportunity for inves- 
tigating the relative antiquities of stone and bronze weapons in Ireland, as the river was, in the 
progress of the operations, in part turned off its natural course. The residence of the writer in the 
immediate vicinity afforded him ample means of making observations on this subject. The original 
bed of the Bann, at the place mentioned, consisted principally of a whitish clay, over which, in pro- 
cess of time, a quantity of sand and small stones, rolled down by the water, had formed a stratum, 
varying in depth from six to fourteen inches ; in this were deposited a vast number of ancient 
weapons and other objects of antiquity, the depths at which they were found corresponding, it may 
be reasonably concluded, with the relative ages of the classes of antiquities to which they belong. 

Arrow-heads, made of a light-grey flint, were, as a class, found at the greatest depth. These were of 
two kinds, the barbed, and the lozenge-shaped; but each exhibited an equal skill in their manufacture. 
Specimens of both kinds were found in great abundance : however, I should say that the lozenge- 
shaped arrow-heads were more numerous. I have mentioned that the grey flint arrow-head was, as a 
class, found at the greatest depth : to this I saw one very marked exception, where a thin triangular 
piece of bronze — a javelin-head, or the blade of a knife — having three holes, by which it was secured to 
the shaft, and weighing half an ounce, was found with a cuneiform weapon of grey flint ; near this, 
but in a higher stratum, were deposited several barbed arrow-heads, of flint. 

The brass and bronze articles were found in a stratum immediately above that of the flint arrow- 
heads. They were mostly military weapons, consisting of leaf- shaped swords, and a few swords 
partaking of the nature of a dagger ; a bronze scabbard, bronze skians, and a great number of spear- 
heads, some of which had lateral loops, and others rivet-holes ; and in the sockets of many of them 
portions of the wooden shaft still remained, but greatly decayed. 

The black cuneiform stone hatchets, and a kind of rude spear-head of red flint, according to the 
evidence afforded by their position, must be the most modem of all the ancient weapons previous 
to the introduction of iron. Many of them were found on the surface of the river's bed, and none 
were found below the bronze articles. 

After a careful investigation of the antiquities found at Portglenone, I am led to believe that the ear- 
liest inhabitants of that locality came from some country where the art of making stone arrow-heads had 
arrived at perfection : hence we find no progressive development of the art in the arrow-heads found 
in the Bann. On the contrary, the most finished article is found at the greatest depth, while the 
rudely formed arrow-head of red flint is found on the surface of the river's bed. AYe may account 
for the exceptional case of the bronze weapon found at a greater depth than the barbed arrow-heads, 
by supposing that the chiefs and rich men were armed with metallic weapons at a period when 
scarcity of metals compelled the clansmen to shoot from their bows stone-headed arrows. From 
the fact of the stone arrow-heads not being found in such numbers in the same stratum with the 
bronze weapons, as they were in that immediately below it, we might conclude that the primitive 
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warriors,who used them, "were conquered by the people who used the bronze weapons. Yet these 
latter seem in part to have used arrow-heads of stone, as many such were found among the bronze 
articles j but they were not so well formed, and seemed evidently the work of a diiferent people, or 
of a people abandoning their old arts, in which they had once been well skilled. I am of opinion 
that while the people fabricated of bronze their swords, skians, and other weapons, with which they 
struck or stabbed their enemies, they continued to make of stone, as a cheaper material, all weapons 
intended to be thrown from the hand, and therefore exposed to be lost. I also think that, having 
learned by experience that ornamentation and even barbs were useless, — since a piece of sharp flint 
pushed into a cleft shaft would effect its deadly purpose equally as well as the most expensive 
barbed arrow-head, — they adopted the cheaper mode of making them. The arrow-heads differ very 
much in size : some of them, made of red flint, are not longer than a sixpenny nail, and not much 
broader ; such arrows probably were used for shooting birds. A chip is taken off each arrow- 
head in order to allow it more conveniently to be pushed into the shaft, which for that purpose seems 
to have been slightly cleft. It was then secured with a small cord wound around ihe end of the shaft 
and a part of the arrow-head. It is in this way that the savages of the Polynesian Isles still secure 
their arrows, as may be seen by a visit to the Belfast Museum. In many instances our Irish arrow - 
heads, when broader than the diameter of the shaft, have indentations on the sides, evidently intended 
to receive the cords. 

The black cuneiform stone hatchets, being found on the surface of the bed of the Bann, are con- 
sequently the most modern relics of the stone and bronze periods : they are also the most numerous ; 
for I speak within bounds when I say that at least five hundred of these weapons were found at Port- 
glenone : and with specimens of this weapon the surface of the bed of the Bann seemed almost lite- 
rally covered. They were not, therefore, as antiquarians suppose, the prototype of the bronze hatchets 
resembling them in form ; some of which, at present in my possession, were found below the surface of 
the bed of the river. On the contrary, it would seem that, owing to the scarcity and dearness of metals, 
the stone was substituted for the metallic weapon. They were secured to the handles by thongs or 
twigs, a method still practised by the inhabitants of New-Zealand. I have seen a portion of a handle 
found with a cuneiform stone hatchet near Ballymena. It consisted simply of a shaft with a hole 
bored in it, through which the small end of the hatchet may have passed : it was secured in this 
position probably by twigs or cords. These hatchets may have been used as battle-axes or as car- 
penter's tools: that they were used for the former purpose seems scarcely to admit of a doubt ; other- 
wise, how account for their being found in such numbers near the old ford at Portglenone ? Carpen- 
ters do not throw away their tools when crossing a ford ; but soldiers may, for obvious reasons. 
These hatchets seem to have been formed by rubbing them on a grinding-stone. I have specimens of 
this weapon varying in weight from loz. to 3lb. 8oz. Theorising antiquarians who have never 
descended into the "nawie's" pit, would pronounce the coarse bronze "celt," full of air holes, 
and evidently cast in sand, to have been the first rude attempt of the savage inhabitants, to imitate 
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in metal their older cuneiform stone liatcliet ; but this theory is contradicted by the relative positions 
in which both articles are found in the J3ann ; several celts having been found at a considerable depth. 
Hence the division of past time in this country into stone and bronze periods is altogether theoretic; in- 
deed the local " finds" in other countries tend to show that it is more plausible than sound. Take 
for instance the following extract from the Chesterfield Reporter, as quoted in the Literary Gazette, 
Number 1482, which describes the opening of a tumulus near Hartington, in May 1845. "The 
first object met with was a fine flint arrow-head, which was speedily followed by a stone celt ham- 
mer of beautiful design and very great variety ; this latter was near the skeleton, by the side of 
which a magnificent bronze dagger was found in the finest state of preservation." Hence it follows 
that stone and bronze weapons were not the arms of different people, nor of different ages. It is 
very probable, that, through the whole of the so-called bronze period, that metal was so scarce that 
it was necessary to economise it; hence our ancestors made of stone their battle-axes, which required 
both size and weight, and which would, therefore, have been very expensive if made of bronze. 

The river Bann at Portglenone, as forming a great natural boundary, must have been the scene of 
many a bloody engagement between the rival chieftains and clans dwelling along its banks ; and their 
weapons and ornaments, over which it has rolled its waters for thousands of years, suggest many a 
strange thought. The ruins of Egpyt, the superb remains of Greece and Eome, all speak of 
death, all belong to the past, yet when you gaze on them, you can trace the revolutions which have 
occasioned their decay ; but of these quaint old relics of the past not a tradition remains, — they tell 
of races perhaps never sketched by the pen of history. Here were found three stone clubs, and 
not far distant was found the beautiful stone battle-axe of which an engraving was published in the 
3rd. vol. of this Journal, [p. 234.] Until the discovery of the stone clubs, I had no idea that our 
forefathers were at any period so low in the scale of civilisation ; but in every inhabited country 
of the world, weapons of the most primitive form and construction have been found. The stone 
hatchets and arrow-heads of the New Zealanders and the aborigines of Australia, resemble those 
found in the various countries of Europe, showing that man, in his savage state, availed himself of 
the same resources throughout the whole habitable globe. 

The Boomerang, still the deadly weapon of the nations both of Australia and Central America, 
has been discovered in the hands of the sculptured Nimrod at Khorsabad, a and of hunters repre- 
sented in a basso-relievo at Thebes. b It may have been the crooked weapon of Saturn ; it is sup- 
posed to have been the club of Hercules ; and, if the matter were properly investigated, it would 
perhaps be shown that it was not unknown to the ancient Celtic nations. St. Isidore of Seville, 
who died A.D. 636, and who was one of the most learned men of his age, wrote a work called 

a See Bonomi's Nineveh, p. 136. rally translated *' the point of a spear." I find, in an 

b Ibid, — Strabo describes the Belgse of his time as old Latin dictionary, that the Latin equivalent for it is 

using "a wooden weapon of the shape of a grosphos, "grossus'' It is worth noticing that the weapon used 

which they throw out of the hand, * * * and which by the Irish hero Cuchullin was called a " criosach." 

flies faster than an arrow, and is chiefly used in pursuit [See Transact* Royal Irish Academy, vol. 19.] 
of game." {Lib. iv.] The Greek word grosphos is gene- 
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OHgineSy a kind of Etymological Glossary, consisting of twenty books. In this treatise, at the 
word " Clava," he says ; — " Clava is a weapon like that used by Hercules ; it is so called because 
it is bound together by iron nails [clavis], and is half a cubit in length. This is also named Cateia, 
which Horatius calls Caia. It is a kind of Gallic missile [telum] of extremely flexible material, 
which, when it is thrown, does not fly far because of its weight, but when it strikes the object it 
bursts through it with irresistible force : and if it be thrown by a skilful hand, it returns again to 
him who threw it, Virgil makes mention of these weapons when he says : — 

* Teutonico ritu soliti torquere Cateias.' 
Hence the Spaniards call them Teutones." {Origin, nxviii. c. vii.] Now here we have a weapon 
described as used by a Celtic people, possessing all the characteristics of the Boomerang, — its recip- 
rocating flight, its extraordinary impetus, and its rotatory motion, which is so graphically expressed 
by the word " torquere" in Virgil's description. In order that the weapon should possess the dis- 
tinguishing property of reciprocating flight peculiar to the Boomerang ', it required necessarily to be 
crooked. Now Silius Italicus, speaking of the arms of some of the Libyan tribes who accompanied 

Hannibal, says : — 

"Panda manus est armata Cateia ;" 
Their hand was armed with the bent Cateia. 

The word " pandus" is explained in the dictionary " crooked, so as to bend inward or downward 
in the middle." There can be no doubt, therefore, that Cateia was the name by which a weapon 
similar to the Boomerang was known anciently in Europe ; and we have seen that it was used by 
the Gauls, a Celtic people. The question, then, naturally suggests itself, does the word still exist 
in the modem representative of the old Celtic tongue, the Irish language ? In endeavouring to 
reply to this, it is to be remarked that though a word may linger in a language for some time after 
the idea it was intended to express had become obsolete, yet it must eventually die out, particularly 
among an unlettered people. Hence we may expect that the name Cateia disappeared soon after 
the weapon itself had ceased to be used. We still find, however, in the Irish language, several 
words of cognate origin; caitk, to fling, hurl, cast ; and cath-thmgk, a battle-axe. In the South of 
Ireland, also, the boys have a game, in which a piece of wood, about twelve inches long, is hurled 
to a considerable distance by the stroke of another piece of wood, the missile being called a " cat." 
All the foregoing words seem to have their origin in the root " cath" a battle. 

The stone clubs found at Portglenone, which are about fifteen inches long and six inches wide, 
weighing about four pounds each, and of an obtuse and flattened form, are now in the writer's 
possession, and afford an instance of the similarity of inventions produced by similarity of necessi- 
ties in widely separated parts of the globe. One of them (represented below) very much resembles 
a Polynesian weapon of bone in the collection of the Belfast Museum; and Meyrick (Plate 150) 
gives the the figure of a Patta Pattoo, or bludgeon, worn in the girdle by the natives of New Zealand, 
made of a kind of green stone, which also resembles one of the Portglenone clubs. I have not 
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been able to ascertain at what depth these stone clubs were found ; however, little doubt can be 
entertained that they belong to a remote age. 

Considering the beauty of many of our ancient weapons and ornaments, we must be convinced 
that the state of the Celtic inhabitants of these kingdoms, previous to and at the period of the 
Roman invasion of England, must have been little understood, or much underrated by ancient 
writers. Historians may describe them as half naked barbarians, roving, plundering, and existing 
in the lowest grade of savage life ; but how can we reconcile this with their fighting in chariots, 
their expert use of arms, and their military discipline. The chariots tell of an advance in the me- 
chanical sciences and a knowledge of the working of metals ; and when we hear from the Roman 
writers how the Scotic tribes of North Britain could so systematically keep at bay the trained le- 
gionary soldiers, we may be convinced that our ancestors must have then attained a respectable 
position hi the scale of civilisation, at least so far as the arts of war are concerned. 




